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and hair good; he would support old mothers, be falsely accused of thefts, and win wealthy sweethearts in last acts, with great eclat — as juvenile men were expected to do. Walking gentlemen didn't walk all the time; truth to tell, they stood about and pretended a deep interest in other people's affairs, most of the time. They were those absent Pauls or Georges that are talked about continually by sweethearts or friends or irate fathers, and finally appear just at the end of everything, simply to prove they really do exist, and to hold a lady's hand, while the curtain falls on the characters, all nicely lined up and bowing like toy mandarins.
The utility man was generally not a man, but a large, gloomy boy, whose mustache would not grow, and whose voice would crack over the few lines he was invited to address to the public. He sometimes led mobs, but more often made brief statements as to the whereabouts of certain carriages — and therein laid his claim to utility.
Then came the leading lady, the first old woman (who was sometimes the heavy woman), the first singing sou-brette, the walking ladies, the second soubrette (and boys' parts), the utility woman, and the ladies of the ballet. These were the principal " lines of business," and in an artistic sense they bound actors both hand and foot; so utterly inflexible were they that the laws of the Medes and Persians seemed blithe and friendly things in comparison.
" Oh, I can't play that; it's not in my line! " " Oh, yes, I sing, but the singing don't belong to my line! " " I know, he looks the part and I don't, but it belongs to my line!" and so, nearly every week, some performance used to be marred by the slavish clinging to these defined " lines of business."
Mr. Augustin Daly was the first manager who dared to ignore the absolute " line/' " You must trust my judgment to cast you for the characters you are best suited to perform, and you must trust my honor not to lower or degrade you, by casting you below your rightful position,